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The Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers Union 


By 


Max Zaritsky 
President, U. H.C. & M. W.L. U. 


The futility of jurisdictional disputes and 
the value of concerted action by all the workers 
in industry have been forcefully demonstrated 
by the recent history of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Until 

in 
cap, 
and millinery establishments belonged to another 
The 


much 


an 


Millinery Workers Internationat Union. 


1934, 


union, 


workers on men's hats were organized 


one while those in the cloth hat, 


two organizations were small and 
of their time and energy in fighting 

Although both affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, they had frequent 


union. 
spent 
each other. were 
and serious differences, particularly with regard 
to jurisdiction over theskilled blockers employed 
in millinery shops. 


The amalgamation of the two unions in 1934 to 
form the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, with jurisdiction over all 
the workers in the entire hat, cap, and millinery 
industry, put anend to the bitter struggle between 
the The 


effects of the consolidation were soon felt, 


two rival organizations. beneficial 
not 
only by all the workers, but also by the employers 
in the hat, cap, 


headgear industry. 


and millinery branches of the 
By 1939, the union reported 


a phenomenal increase in membership, with a large 


number of newly created locals throughout the 
United States and Canada. Workers obtained many 
new benefits and greater protection, while the 


industry benefited from the amicable labor rela- 
tions as a result of the agreements negotiated 


between the union and employers. 
GROWTH OF HATTERS' UNION 


activities in the men's 
extend back to 1810, 


Union hat industry 


when a union local was 


established in Danbury, Conn. Workers in other 
hat centers followed the lead of the Danbury 
craftsmen, and local organizations of hatters 
sprang up throughout the country. The first 


strike of hatters of which there is any record 
occurred in 1833. Two separate national unions 
of hatters were established in 18%, and these 


were combined in 1896 into the United Hatters of 


North America. 


At the turn of the century, hatters averaged 
about $18 for a workweek which was seldom 
55 60 
Apprentices in many sections of the country had 


under 


hours and frequently exceeded hours. 


to sign indenture agreements promising to serve 
their lawful 
during the 


their "masters" faithfully and obey 
commands, not to contract matrimony 
term of the agreement, not to play cards, dice, 
or any unlawful games, andnot to visit alehouses, 
taverns or playhouses. For the work performed and 


for complying with the terms of the agreement, 


apprentices were paid the sum of $2 a week. 


The United Hatters of North America promptly 


undertook a vigorous campaign for unionization 
and to improve wages and working conditions in 
their industry. 


effective device 


The union label was used as an 
to obtain 
Employers who declined to deal 


contracts. 
the 


union 
with union 
were denied the use of the label. 

However, one Danbury hat firm, backed by anti- 
union associations of employers, filed a suit for 
damages against the union, accusing the hatters' 
organization of restraining trade and of viola- 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust Act. After years 
of litigation, the Supreme Court decided the case 
a 


against the union, and damages of more than 


quarter of a million dollars were levied against 








the officials and the members 
of the organization. The 
expenses involved in fighting 
the case and the large amount 
of damages imposed upon the 
United Hatters and the indi- 
vidual members seriously 
crippled the union. 

Not until the amalgamation 
of the hatters with the cap and 
millinery workers in 1934 did 
recover 


the hatters' union 


from this blow. Encouraged by 
favorabl Federal and State 
legislation, particularly the 
National Labor Relations Act, 
and by the establishment of 
unity with their fellow workers 
in the cap and millinery 
industry, the hatters launched 
a successful organization drive. Within a few 
years theUnited Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union not only succeeded in regain- 
ing the ground previously lost by the United Hatters 
of North America but also has established itself 
as a permanent and highly constructive force in 


the hat industry. 
ORGANIZING CAP WORKERS 


The background of the cap andmillinery workers 
organization was entirely different from that of 
the hatters. Sporadic organization of cap makers 
in protest against intolerable working conditions 
and low wages can be traced as far back as 1873. 
Shortly thereafter the first union of cap makers, 
known as the Central Union of Cap Makers, was 
formed. In 1886 an attempt was made to consolidate 
the various local craft unions into a cohesive 
organization. A union label was adopted. The 
organization failed, due to internal differences 
It was not until 
1901 that the United Cloth Hat and Cap Workers 


of North America received its charter from the 


and opposition by employers. 


A. F. of L. to organize all the workers in the 
cap-making industry. 

From the outset the newunion experienced great 
difficulties. Incontrast to the men's hat industry, 





Tending Line of Crown Ironing Machines 


which by 1900 employed largely native-born 
American workers, the great majority of workers 
in the cap industry were immigrants. They came 
from eastern Furopean countries where they had 
long suffered economic, political, and religious 
oppression. They naturally brought their fears 
and inhibitions with them and were therefore 


easily cowed and easily exploited. 


Many of the employers were likewise immigrants. 
Some worked along with their employees, creating, 
in spite of oppressive working conditions, 4 
feeling of kinship between the employer and his 
few employees. Under these conditions, workers 
would revolt only under extreme provocation. 

Sweatshop conditions and ruthless exploitation 
of workers were for years the outstanding feature 
in the cap-making industry. Workers were compelled 
to furnish their own thread and electric power 
and pay for the rental of the machines on which 
they worked out of their meager earnings, which 


were seldom more than $5 to $6 a week. 


To economize on rent, employers often urged 
their workers to take much of the work into their 
homes. Together with the other members of his 
family, the worker would sweat over bundles of 


work far into the night. At dawn he was back in 
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the shop. The workweek was unlimited, except for 


the physical enduranceof the men. Theoretically, 
the assistance of the family was supposed to have 
raised the family income. In reality, however, 
the larger amount of work produced was being 
utilized by employers to reduce rates of wages, 
so that in spite of the family help, the income 


of the workers remained as low as ever. 


The shops were generally crowded and 


Undermined by 
many of 


insanitary. long hours of work 
the cap makers 


which 


and undernourishment, 
fell victims of tuberculosis, was wide- 


spread among the workers in the industry. 


The first demands of the United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Workers of North America were therefore 


directed towards the elimination of insanitary 


workshops and other sweatshop evils. In this 
work the union was greatly hampered, not only 
by opposition from employers but by internal 


Some of the more 
contempt upon 
They refused to 


dissension among the workers. 
skilled crafts looked down with 


the other groups of cap makers. 





Trimming.Caps by Hand 


although it was clear that without 


the objectives of the union could 


cooperate, 
their help 


hardly be accomplished. 


Gradually, however, the workers of different 
nationalities and of different crafts learned to 
work together in a common organization wi th common 
aims and ideals. The agreements concluded with 
employers called for better working conditions 
and for shop committees to negotiate wage rates. 
The payments for thread, power, and the rental 
of machines were discontinued. Hours were reduced 


and the practice of home work was greatly curtailed. 


Today, workers employed in manufacturing 
uniform caps have a 36-hour workweek, while those 
making dress caps have a 40-hour week. Wage rates 
range from 80 cents to $1.50 an hour, depending 
upon the craft and geographical location of the 
establishment. 


Tuberculosis, once a devastating 


scourge, is no longer a prevalent disease among 


the cap makers. 


Unfortunately, the cap industry in the last 
two decades has greatly declined in size, with 
a consequent reduction in the 
number of workers employed and 
greater irregularity of em- 
ployment. The total value of 


caps produced declined from 
$35,900,000 in 1929 to about 
$12,700,000 in 1933. After 
Slightly in 1935 


it dropped to $11,750,000 in 


recovering 


1937. Employment, which 
reached a peak of 7,500 in 1919, 
dropped to about 5,800 in 


1929 and to 
3,450 by 1937. 
of the workers attached to the 
industry 
only part time. 


approximately 
Moreover, many 
been 


have employed 


The union, which now rep- 
resents about 90 percent of the 
workers in the industry, has 
successfully prevented employers 
from taking advantage of the 
Situation 


to lower wages or 


lengthen hours. It has not, 





however, been content simply to preserve the wage 


structure. On the contrary, it has organized a 
widespread publicity campaign to promote the sale 
of caps and has actively cooperated with cap 
manufacturers in their effort to eliminate injur- 


ious competitive practices in the industry. 


BRINGING IN THE MILLINERY WORKERS 
the millinery industry were the 
last to be organized. Prior to 1880, the making 


of women's hats was almost entirely a home industry. 


Workers in 


Ali operations were performed by hand by a single 


worker. But by the end of the century the rise 


of the factory system and the introduction of 


machinery brought about specialization and a 


division of crafts. 


Millinery and caps became closely related. 


Factories that had been devoted exclusively to 


the making of caps found it possible to adapt 


their machinery and methods of operation also to 
the production of women's hats. As a result, cap 
makers found employment in shops producing women's 
during slack seasons only and later 


hats, first 


throughout the year. 


The capmakers' union was therefore authorized 
F, of L. 


in millinery 


by the A. to organize the workers employed 


shops. For a time these workers 
continued as members of local unions of cap makers. 
The first separate permanent local of millinery 
workers was Local 24, organized in New York City 
local of the 


in 1910. It is now the largest 


International Union. 


In many respects, the problems of organizing 
millinery workers were similar to those which had 
Many of the 


prevailed in the cap industry. 


workers were immigrants, and the union had to 
overcome racial and religious barriers as in the 


case of the cap makers. 


However, working conditions in the millinery 


shops were somewhat better, largely because the 
improvements obtained by cap makers in their 
Struggle for unionization had been adopted by 
millinery establishments. Workers on women's 


hats received financial aid from the cap makers 


and likewise profited by the collective-bargaining 


experiences of the older cap makers' union. 
Today the organized portion of the millinery 
industry with one or two minor exceptions enjoys 
Wage rates vary in the dif- 
They 


are, however, seldom less than 50 cents and range 


a 35-hour workweek. 
ferent markets and for the different crafts. 


as high as $2.75 an hour. Overtime is paid at 


time anda half rates. During slackseasons workers 


in many millinery shops follow the practice of 
dividing equally the available supply of work. In 
this way they share the burden of unemployment and 


at the same timepreserve the strengthof the union, 
A UNITED ORGANIZATION 


Differences in the background and racial 


characteristics of the cap and millinery workers 


on the one hand and of the hatters on the other 


hand were largely responsible for the original 


formation of two separate unions. They remained 


apart long after the fundamental differences in 


the operations of the hat, cap, and millinery 


branches of the industry had practically dis- 
With the 


number of 


appeared. increasing similarity in 


operations and a overlapping crafts, 


the two unions were inevitably driven into juris- 
dictional clashes. Numerous attempts by the 
A. F. of L. to 


finally culminated in an 


Straighten out these differences 


agreement reached in 
1934 whereby the two independent organ- 


North 


January 


izations, the United Hatters of America 


and the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 


International Union, were consolidated into one 


union, the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
under a new charter of the 


International Union, 


American Federation of Labor. 


The two separate organizations were at first 


maintained as individual departments in_ the 
They continued their previous 
1936 the 


the way was paved for 


amalgamated union. 
structures and activities. In depart- 
ments were abolished and 
a greater integration of policies and organizing 
and millinery 
proximity on the job had 
difficulties as _ had 


previously existed among the 


activities among the hat, cap, 


workers. Time and 


already eliminated such 


workers employed 
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in the different branches of 
the industry. The amalgamation 


of the two unions helped to 


eradicate the remaining mis- 
understandings formerly artifi- 
cially maintained by the rivalry 


between the two organizations. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The approach of the Inter- 


national Union to collective 


bargaining is considerably 


different from that followed by 


nany other labor organizations. 


This has been due, in part at 


least, to the fact that the 


mion is fully aware that the 
hat, cap, and millinery indus- 
tries have been "sick industries” 


for some time. The Interna- 


tional therefore deems it 


necessary to cooperate with the industry in an 


effort to eliminate the evils which have been 


responsible for the existing chaotic conditions. 


Although the traditional practice in themen's 
hat industry had been tonegotiate agreements with 


each employer separately, the union now prefers 


to conduct its collective bargaining with associa- 


tions of employers. Such procedure, the union 


feels, enables the industry and the union jointly 
to consider problems of mutual interest, that is, 
sales, competitive practices, the displacement of 


men by machines, as well as such labor problems 


as employment, wages, and hours of work. It 


eliminates the fear of the individual employer 


tat cooperation with a union on aé_ specific 


problem might put him at a disadvantage in 


competing with other employers. Joint action 


between a group of employers and the union thus 
tends to standardize not only wages and working 
condi tions 


acts as a stabilizing influence on the industry. 


but general production practices and 


In the cap and millinery branch of the industry 
the practice of bargaining with associations of 
employers dates back to 1915. Cap and millinery 
workers have also participated actively and have 





Sewing Straw Hats by Machine 


often taken the initiative in efforts to elim- 


inate the ills of the industry. The Millinery 


1936 for 


the New Yorkmarket, is composed of representatives 


Stabilization Commission, created in 


of employers and the union. The Commission has 


n 


adopted a "consumers' protection label" which is 


sewed on all hats produced in shops maintaining 
fair labor standards and living up to the millinery 
code of fair trade practices. Ithas also conducted 
effective investigations in order toaid employers 
in solving their complicated problems of produc- 
tion, styles, or prices of women's hats. 

Union has 


The International consistently 


pursued the policy of placing and keeping its 
relations with employers on a stable and amicable 
basis. It has insisted that 


locals live up to 


their agreements. Officers or members of the 
union are severely disciplined for irresponsibil- 
industrial 
impartial 
both 
policy of industrial 


ity or broken contracts. To insure 


peace, many agreements provide for an 


chairman whose decision is binding upon 
This 


relations has brought peace to the hat, 


parties to a dispute. 
cap, and 
dreamed 


millinery industry to an extent hardly 


possible less than a generation ago. 





Guarding the Health of Garment Workers 


Leo Price, Assistant Director 
Union Health Center, I. L. G. W. U. 


Adequate health protection and medical care 
at a price workers can afford has long been a 
matter of serious concern to organized labor in 
the United States. Most of the older craft and 
railroad labor organizations have established 
special funds from which they render fraternal 
services to the membership in caseofneed. These 
include death and old-age benefits and compensa- 
tion against accidents or occupational and other 
diseases. A few unions have established old-age 
homes or sanatoriums for members suffering from 
tuberculosis. The International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union has for more than a quarter of a 
century provided its members in New York and their 
families with a permanent medical institution to 
take care of their daily health needs. 


The Union Health Center was established in 
1913 to improve the poor state of health that was 
known to exist among workers in the ladies' gar- 
ment industry. The Health Center offers the poorly 
paid garment workers an opportunity to receive 
medical care of a higher quality than is usually 
available to persons with low incomes. Unlike 
free public clinics, thehours at the Health Center 
are arranged to suit the convenience of the workers 
without compelling them to lose working time. 


SERVICES RENDERED 


The principal functions of the Union Health 
Center are: 


To furnish medical care to members who 
because of their low earning capacity are unable 
to pay for the services of a private physician. 

To examine all applicants for membership 
in the union with the view of determining their 
eligibility for sick or other benefits. 

To supervise the medical aspects of the 
sick-benefit systems established by the several 
locals in New York. 

To act as the health education department 
of the union. 


General examinations and treatment of patients 
unable to afford the services of a private 
physician account for the majority of the visits 
to the Union Health Center. The Center has 
facilities for regular clinical examinations, 
consultations of specialists when necessary, and 
X-ray orsuch other laboratory and diagnostic tests 
as may be required. In addition, it offers 
diagnostic and laboratory services or specialists' 
opinions when requested by private physicians 
attending a member of: the union. Because of the 
high cost, medical care in the home has never been 
attempted by the Center. 


The Union Health Center maintains a modem 
drug store and supplies medicines to the patients 
at prices considerably below standard costs. An 
eye department takes care of patients with defective 
vision and furnishes glasses at a reduced rate, 
The social service departmentof the Center consults 
with members on services not provided by the clinic. 


EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS 


Medical supervision of the garment workers 
begins with their entrance into the union. The 
applicants are certified to the union either 4s 
full beneficial members entitled to all regular 
sick benefits or as nonbeneficial members. Workers 
over the age of 50 and those having physical 
defects that may produce disability in the future 
become nonbeneficial members. If they suffer from 
acute or contagious diseases, they are temporarily 
refused admission to the union and are prevented 
from working in order not to endanger the health 
of their fellow workers. However, they may be 
reexamined and accepted when cured. 


During the period from 1913 to 1920, a total 
of about 22,000 general examinations were made at 
the Center, or an average of about 3,000 per year. 
In the next 7 years the number of examinations 
averaged about 15,000 annually, and from 1928 to 
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1935 the yearly average was 23,000. The number of 


examinations increased to 62,000 in 1936, 72,500 
in 1937, and to 85,000 in 1938. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that as many as 95,000 have 


undergone physical examinations by the Union Heal th 
Center in 1939. 


TYPES OF BENEFITS 


Each local union of the International Ladies' 


Garment Workers' Union makes its own decision 
whether to adopt a sick-benefit program and how 
best to suit it to the particular needs of the 
nenmbership. By 1939, 15 New York locals with a 
nenbership of over 114,000 workers had established 
systems of sick benefits. In addition, several 
locals provide aid to their members suffering from 


tuberculosis only. 


Premiums. The dues paid by the workers for 
sick-benefit insurance vary from $1 to $6.80 per 
year. Locals which provide tuberculosis benefits 
oly charge $1 per year. The majority of locals 
charge $4.20 per year for sickness, tuberculosis, 
and relief benefits. 

Sick Benefits. Regular cash benefits paid to 
insured members vary from $7 to $10 per week. 
Partial benefits range from $3.50 to $5 per week 
to $350 
In addition, there 
from $25 to $50 
per case, depending upon the member's status in 
Sick benefits are 


restricted to 10 weeks during 1 calendar year for 


and the tuberculosis benefit from $70 
per year or sanatorium care. 
are relief benefits which vary 
the union and his needs. 


ay acute illness, and to 20 weeks for a chronic 
or recurrent illness. 


Medical Benefits. In 1937 
as the Children's Dress, 


local 91, 
Infants' 


known 
Wear, House 
Dress, and Bathrobe Makers' Union, inaugurated a 
benefits in addition to the 
regular cash sick benefits, without increasing the 


premium. 


system of medical 
This entitles the members to examina- 
tions, treatments, medicine, and eyeglasses, supplied 
by the Union Health Center, up to a total cost of 
$7.50 
2,800 


203746 O--40 


per year. Local 32, with a membership of 


corset and brassiere workers, adopted a 





> 
- 


similar plan in 1938, allowing a medical credit 
of $4 per year. 


Hospitalization. Special provision for hospital 
care has been attempted so far by only one local. 
During 1939 the members of Local 91 received addi- 
tional cash benefits of $1.50 per day from the 
8th to the 2ist day of hospitalization. These 
additional benefits are paid without an increase 


in the premium rate charged by the local. 


Approximately 1,854 claimants among the insured 
sick benefit membership were hospitalized during 
1938. 
the hospital about 14 days. 


On the average, the patients remained in 
The majority, or 
about 59 percent, remained in the hospital 2 weeks 
or less, 


and 6 percent were in the hospital more than 6 


20 percent remained from 2 to 3 weeks, 


weeks. The largest number of members were 
hospitalized during April, May, andJune, that is, 
during the so-called slack season. Apparently 
workers prefer to lose as little working time as 
possible, and such operations and hospitalization 
which can be postponed are arranged specifically 


for the dull season. 


Death Benefits. The International Ladies' 
Garment Workers' Union inaugurated its 
death 1938. 


compulsory for all members in the International 


system of 
benefits in July The system is 
Union. 
which 
entitled to a death benefit of $150. 


after 2 years of membership, 


They are required to pay $1 a year, for 


beneficiaries of a deceased member are 
Workers who, 
leave the garment 
their death-benefit 


industry may retain rights 


fo 


but must pay an annual premium of $2. 


Work of Health Center. The duties of the Union 
Health Center in connection with the sick-benefit 
programs of the locals consist largely in exan- 
ining the claims of applicants and certifying or 
disapproving those claims. (Occasionally certifica- 
tion means a prolonged series of examinations and 
laboratory tests to establish the basis on which 
decisions are made with regard to the claimant's 
disability. 


to the local union contains the diagnosis of the 


Each certificate issued by the Center 


disability and a determination whether the claim 
is to be awarded or denied. 


Consumer Expenditures in the United States 


Boris Stern 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Of the 15 income into which the 


29 , 400 ,000 


groups 
the United States 
the National 


families in were 


divided in a recent report by 
Resources Committee on consumer expenditures, no 
group below the $1,250 to $1,500 income bracket 
current expenditures from its 


Even in the group of 


managed to meet 
current income in 1935-36. 
families with incomes between $1,250 and $1,500 
there were many who had to encroach upon their 
previous savings or borrow in order to meet their 
There were, however, other 


substantial 


current expenditures. 
families in the group who made 
savings, and on the average the group as a whole 
managed to break the year. The 


expenditures of this group of families were about 


even during 


the same as the average that would have been 
in 1935-36 if the incomes of all the 
pooled and 


obtained 


families, rich and poor, had been 


their expenditures equally divided. 


The income of the 2,865,000 families in the 
$1,250 to $1,500 group averaged $1,364. Of this 
amount $34 was spent on gifts and personal taxes 
and about $14, or 1 percent, wasused for savings. 
The remaining $1,316 was utilized to meet current 
$487, 
food; $230, or 17.5 percent, 


expenditures. The outstanding items were: 
or 36.9 percent, on 
on housing; $149, or 11.3 percent, on household 
operation; and $123, or 9.3 percent, on clothing. 
These four major budget items thus’ consumed 75 
cents out ofevery dollar spent by these families. 
Of the remaining 25 cents out of each dollar, 7.1 
cents 4.3 cents for 


and the balance for 


went for an automobile, 


medical care, recreation, 


personal care, education, and miscellaneous items. 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVED 


The survey of theNational Resources Committee 


also reveals that the average expenditures of 


more than 16,000,000 families, or nearly 55 per- 


cent of all the families in theUnited States, 


were below the average expenditures of the 
families in the $1,250 to $1,500 group. But even 
with a much lower level of living, a large pro- 
portion of the 16,000,000 families were not able 
to meet their current expe::ditures from their 
incomes and in the course of the year had to draw 


on previous savings or borrow from future earnings. 


Slightly more than 4,000,000 families in the 
lowest income brackets had incomes in 1935-36 
averaging less than $500. How did they 


They spent $203 on food and $90 on 


live? 
housing, 
food and $230 on housing 
spent by the average the $1,250 to 
$1,500 brackets and $1,785 on food and $1,490 on 


compared with $487 on 
family in 
housing spent by families whose income averaged 
between $15,000 and $20,000. 
gaps expenditures of 
families on clothing, on household operation, and 
such as automobiles, 


Similar or wider 
occurred in the these 
particularly on items 
medical care, etc. 


It is important to emphasize that the survey 


shows that the actual amounts spent on food, 
housing, and other budget items always increased 
with increases in the income level of the families 
studied. But the increases in expenditures on 
food, housing, household operation, and clothing 
were not so rapid as the increases in the incomes 
of the families. In other words, families with 
higher incomes spent more money on food, housing, 
household operation, and clothing, but the share 
of expenditures devoted to these items was con 
siderably smaller than the share of expenditures 
devoted by families in the lower income brackets. 
The four major budget 


ztems of food, housing, 


household operation, and clothing thus consumed 
2.7 percent of the total 
with 
75 percent of the 


expenditures of the 
$500, 
expenditures of 


families incomes below as against 
the average 
family with an income between $1,250 and $1,500 


and only 62.6 percent of 


the expenditures of 
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families whose incomes for the year averaged housing, $904,000,000 on clothing, $885,000,000 
between $15,000 and $20,000. on household operation, and $871,000,000 on auto- 
: mobiles. The remaining $1,750,000,000 would have 
UNFULFILLED CONSUMER DEMAND ; 
gone to increase expenditures for medical care, 
The difference between the actual expenditures furnishings, personal care, and other items, 
Yr sthe of the more than 16,000,000 families with incomes including education and recreation. 
t even of less than $1,250 and the expenditures of the Were it possible to raise the income and with 
e pro- average family in the $1,250 to $1,500 brackets it the pattern of expenditure of all the families 
t able constitutes what may be regarded as theunrealized with incomes of less than $2,000 to the level of 
their potential consumer demand for the year 1935-36. the group of families with incomes between $2,000 
o draw 
nings. 
AVERAGE FAMILY EXPENDITURES AT SELECTED INCOME LEVELS, 1935-36 
in th 
1 the FAMILIES WITH ANNUAL INCOMES OF- 
935-36 ITEM 
; . UNDER $500 $1250 To $1500 $2000 To $2500 
ive 
ALL ITEMS 
\ousing $466 100.0 PERCENT | $1316 100.0 PERCENT | $1968 100.0 PERCENT 
250 to 
490 on § | FooD we ae 
$203 43.6 PERCENT | $ 487 36.9 PERCENT | $ 617 31.4 PERCENT 
jeraged 
wider J | Housine a= a] 5 
these $ 90 19.3 PERCENT | $ 230 17.5 PERCENT | # 349 17.7 PERCENT 
yn, and s 
HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 
biles, $ 57 12.3 PERCENT | $149 11.3 PERCENT | $ 213 10.8 PERCENT 
CLOTHING s 
$35 7.5 PERCENT | $123 9.3 PERCENT | $ 207 10.5 PERCENT 
survey 
| food, MEDICAL CARE a : fi 
$ 22 4.7 PERCENT | $ 57 4.3 PERCENT | $ 91 4.6 PERCENT 
creased 
amilies | | AUTOMOBILE i s a 
a $15 3.2 PERCENT | $ 93 7.1 PERCENT | $ 200 10.2 PERCENT 
ures on 
lothing F | wisceLcancous” | va oe 
incomes $ 44 9.4 PERCENT | $177 13.6 PERCENT | $ 29: 14.8 PERCENT 
* 
es with INCLUDES HOUSEFURNISHINGS, PERSONAL CARE, RECREATION, EDUCATION AND OTHER ITEMS 
_ U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS SOURCE: NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
ousing, 
e share , : as 
. ‘ith an average expenditure per family equal to and $2,500, the total consumer expenditures of 
as con ii . hs » . . she - — . 
that in the $1,250 to $1,500 income group, and all the families in the United States would have 
di tures eas ‘ : , ‘ 
. assuming that families in the lower income groups been increased by more than $22,000,000,000. 
‘rackets. , ; : 
a “ould have followed the expenditure pattern of The expenditures on food would have advanced 
jOuS1Ngy tie average family in this group, the potential $5, 320,000,000, on housing $3,900,000,000, on 
onsuml msumer expenditures that were not realized household operation $2,260,000,000, on clothing 
of the uring the year 1935-36 may be estimated at $2,700,000,000, andon automobiles $3, 170,000,000. 
against wer $8,300,000,000. Of this amount more than Medical care, furnishings, recreation, and mis- 
average *,500,000,000 would have gone into the purchase cellaneous items, including education, would have 
i $1,500 of foodstuffs, more than $1,380,000,000 on accounted for the remaining $4,650,000,000. 
ires of 





Union Wage Rates in the Building Trades, 1939 


The great majority of union workers employed 


in the building trades received about the same 


rate of pay on June l, 1939, as on June 1, 1938. 


survey of the Bureau of Labor 


The latest annual 
Statistics indicates that about 90 percent of all 
the union workers in the building trades had the 


same rates as a year ago. About 10 percent had 


higher rates and a negligible number worked under 
agreements specifying a lower hourly rate of pay 


than in 1938. The stability of union building 


wage rates during the last year is in marked 


contrast to the conditions of the 2 preceding 
years, when over half of the workers covered by 
the surveys reported increases in their stipulated 


wage rates. 


small 


workers affected by wage-rate increases in 1939, 


Despite the relatively proportion of 


every trade in the building industry reported 


some of its members working under a higher scale 


than in the previous year. Nearly one-third of 


the bricklayers and over 20 percent of the 


elevator constructors, granite cutters, lathers, 
and sheet-metal workers had new agreements pro- 
Likewise, about 42 
percent of the elevator constructors’ helpers and 
22 percent of the plumbers’ helpers had higher 
Most of the increases reported in 
10 percent, although a sub- 
were 


viding higher rates of pay. 


wage rates. 
1939 were less than 
stantial (nearly one-third) 
10 to 15 percent. 


number from 


The 1939 average union rate for all _ the 
journeymen in the building trades of the 72 
cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey was $1.47 per hour. The union rate for 
helpers and laborers combined averaged 864 cents 
per hour. 
of $1.684 


average. 


Plasterers, 
had the highest national 
Bricklayers came next with an average of $1.66 


with an average rate 
per hour, 
per hour. They were followed by lathers and 
union rates averaging 
Nine other building 


rates for 


boilermakers, each with 
more than $1.60 per hour. 


trades 


reported hourly 


journeymen 


averaging above $1.50. Composition roofers, with 


a union wage of $1.27 per hour, had the lowest 


national average. 


The great majority of union journeymen covered 
(three out of every four) worked under agreements 
from $1.20 to 


calling for rates of pay ranging 


$1.80 per hour. Nearly 14 percent were covered 
by agreements specifying less than $1.20 per hour 
and slightly more than 9 percent had rates of more 
than $1.80 per hour. Approximately 1 out of every 
20 skilled building craftsmen worked for a speci- 
fied rate of $2 or more per hour. As a rule, 
these highest rates prevailed only in some of the 
larger cities and in many cases applied only to 


specialized tasks, such as spray painting or 


work under air pressure. 


Among the helpers and laborers the elevator 
constructors’ helpers, with an average of $1. 144 
the highest scale, 


per hour, had union hourly 


cents and building 


About 


Hod carriers averaged 88s 


laborers 79 cents per hour. one-third of 
the workers classified as helpers and laborers 
were covered by agreements providing a rate of 
$1 or more per hour and over half of the workers 
had specified union rates of 85 cents or more 
per hour. 

Variations by Cities. With very few exceptions, 
the union scale for building craftsmen averaged 
than in the mediun- 


higher in the larger cities 


sized and small cities. The group of cities with 
more thana million population had an average rate 
for building-trades journeymen of about $1.60 per 
hour, while the group of smaller cities covered, 


with a population between 40,000 and 100,000, 


averaged $1. 164 per hour. 


Considerable variations in the union wage rates 


of building-trades journeymen were also found 


within each group of cities studied. For instance, 


of the five cities with more than a million 


population, Los Angeles reported an average union 
rate for building craftsmen of $1.19 per hour and 


Philadelphia $1.28, as compared with $1.65 per 
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hour in Chicago and $1.76 

in New York. Of the eight UNION WAGE RATES IN SELECTED BUILDING-TRADES OCCUPATIONS IN 72 CITIES, JUNE 1939 

cities covered with a popu- 

lation of from 500,000 to Average hourly rate in cities with a population of-- 

1,000,000, Milwaukee aver- eae OVER 500,000 250,000 | 100,000 40,000 

000,000 r 

aged about $1.22 and San 1,000,0 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 

Francisco $1.31, as against All building trades. ..... $1.51 $1.31% | $1.234 | $1.114 | $1.058 

$1.53 for St. Louis and 

— J Tritrcre . . ° - 36 - 378 8 - 162 

$1.56 for Pittsburgh. In —e 4.908 1. 308 aoa ae apt 
al Lis Bricklayers ....+s+se-s 1.784 1.58 1.58 1.462 1.36 

the smaller cities covered, Carpenters... . Se 1.55 1.33 1.31 1. 16% 1.10 

those with a population Cement finishers . . ‘% 1.56 1.39 1.343 1.244 1. 264 

fron 40,000 to 100,000, the Electricians, inside wiremen 1.644 1.46% 1.46 1.24 1.114 

qerege rate for build: Elevator constructors ee 1.64 1.50 1.454 1.304 1.21 

z yu y - - 

S Ang Machinists. .......4- 1.56 1.32 1.404 | 1.19% | Jo date 
journeymen ranged from 94% il re 1.47 1.303 1.224 | 1.06% .96 
cents in York, Pa., and 99 Paperhangers ... + oo 1.45 1.324 1.174 1.09 1.034 

; Plast errr? 2 tT . 1.59 1.57 1. 1.26 
cents in Portland, Me., to war eat 1-618 ” 
Plumbers and gas fitters .. 1.63 1.47 1.444 1.30 1.234 
" ; ~ 
$1.22 in Charleston, W. Va., Roofers, composition. ... 1.43 1.27 1.19 1.00% . 984 
and $1.49% in Butte, Mont. Sheet-metal workers 1.612 1.34 1.33 1.24 1.134 
Home Building and Main- Stonemasons ...- bie 1.594 1.484 1.56 1.48 1.324 
= Structural-iron workers .. 1.70 1.54 1.59 1.41 1.34 
tenance. Most of the union 
agreements in the building Helpers and laborers . ee 1.01 - 86 74 -71 -69 
: ; Building laborers — -92 -79 - 674 . 66 - 644 
trades stipulated a single é . : ; be : o 
Elevator constructors’ helpers 1.25 1.064 1.064 -91 -884 
ainimum rate of pay for all Hod carriers . . : 1.00% .94% -82 79 .754 
the work performed by a Steam fitters' helpers . 1.32 - 864 +91 -684 -79 
craft, regardless of the 
type of construction involved. 
A few agreements, however, provided lower hourly appears most frequently in the agreements of 
rates on residential building. The most extensive elevator constructors, electricians, plumbers, 


application of this practice was reported in 


Philadelphia. The agreement recently negotiated 
between the local council of building-—trades 
unions and a group of builders erecting resi- 


dential dwellings for sale in Philadelphia calls 


for the payment of an hourly rate about one- 
fifth lower than the rate specified for commercial 


and public construction projects. 


Some union agreements also permit the payment 


of somewhat lower hourly rates to repair or 


maintenance workers. Such an arrangement is based 
upon the fact that these workers generally have a 
greater regularity of employment throughout the 
year than workers who move from one construction 
job to 


weather 


another. Their time losses because of 


conditions and other unforeseen delays 
for lower 


are also Provision 


hourly 


much smaller. 


rates for maintenance and repair work 


and carpenters. 


UNION HOURS 


More than two-thirds of all the building- 
trades workers had a scheduled 40-hour’ week. 
About 17.5 percent of the workers covered had a4 


35-hour week and nearly 10 percent had a 30-hour 
week. One out of every 25 building-trades 
employees worked under agreements providing for 
more than 40 hours per week. 


Among the journeyman trades, the plasterers’ 


agreements provided for the shortest workweek 
which averaged 35.3 hours. The highest workweek 
provided for (40.2 
reported for portable and hoisting engineers. 
Their longer workweek is due chiefly to the fact 


that their agreements also cover street and road 


by agreements hours) was 


work, with a 48-hour week. 





Industrial Injuries to Steel Workers in 1938 


Approximately 57 percent fewer disabling 
injuries were reported for the iron and steel 
industry in 1938 than in 1937. This drop in 


injuries was largely due to a 44-percent reduc- 


tion in the mumber of man-hours’ worked. The 


1,778 production departments in the 703 iron and 


steel establishments studied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported 6,797 disabling injuries 


in 1938, as against 15,974 such injuries in 1937. 


The number of injuries thus decreased pro- 


portionately more than the man-hours worked and 
the injury frequency rate therefore dropped from 
14.93 in 1937 to 11.28 in 1938. 
tion of 4.4 


every million employee-hours worked 


This is a reduc- 
that for 
in the iron 


percent. It indicates 


disabling 
1937 to 


and steel industry, the number of 


injuries dropped from nearly 15 in 


Slightly over 11 in 1938. 


Though fewer in number, the injuries in 1938 
were on the average of a more severe nature than 
in 1937. Out of every 1,000 disabling injuries, 
15 were fatal and 82 


in 1938 as against 11 fatal and 65 with permanent 


left permanent impairment 


impairment in the preceding year. 


The injury experience of the melting and roll- 
ing departments in 1938 was better than that of 
the finishing departments, but not so good as in 
The average injury 


9.32. 


service and maintenance. 
frequency rate for melting and rolling was 
The highest rates were reported in cold rolling 
(20.20) and electric (19.05). The 
finishing departments as a group had a rate of 
18.78 per million man-hours worked. 
Axle works, car wheels, 
and wire spring departments 
had the worst accident records. Their injury 
frequency rate ranged from 20.11 to 25.60. On 
the other hand, departments manufacturing nails 
and staples had a rate of only 7.03-- the best 
record in the finishing group. 


furnaces 


injuries 
fabricating shops, forge 


shops, foundries, 


The service and maintenance group of depart- 


ments had the lowest rate of 5.58 


frequency 


Electrica] 
frequency 


injuries per million man-hours worked. 


departments reported a _ low rate of 
3.97, but these 
for every 1,000 


rate of fatalities of any department in the iron 


departments had 102 fatalities 


injuries, which is the highest 


and steel industry. 


A substantial and significant increase in the 


number of fatal and extremely severe accidents 
rolling mills. Fron 
total 
injuries in 1937, the 


to 44 in 1938. More 


in 1938 occurred in the heavy 
fatalities and 
1,000 


a ratio of 23 permanent 


disabilities per 
number was nearly doubled 
permanent impairments per 1,000 disabling injuries 
than in 1937 were also reported in all sections 


of the melting and rolling departments except 


tube mills. In strip mills, for instance, the 


number of permanent impairments per 1,000 injuries 
was more than doubled, from 104 to 211; in heavy 
rolling mills 117 to cold 
mills from 176 to 217; and in open hearth furnace 


departments from 69 to 12). 


from 155; reduction 


The working time lost per temporary 
1938 
for the 


Lost Time. 
total 
1937. 


disability in increased sharply over 


industry as a whole 
1937 


The average time lost per case 


The average 


days per case in to 33 days 


rose from 25 
per case in 1938. 
for the melting and rolling departments rose fron 
32 to 40 days, in the finishing departments fron 
20 to 25 days, and in the service and maintenance 
departments from 37 to 45 days. 


The time lost by workers with permanent 
partial disability, that is, workers who suffered 
a permanent injury but who were able to retum 
to their jobs, 
the same in 1938 as in the preceding year. In 
strip mills the average time lost per permanent 
injury dropped sharply from 1,169 days 
per case in 1937 to 679 days in 1938. The 
electrical departments also registered a sharp 
drop from 914 to 407 case. In_ ope 
hearth furnaces on the hand the 
increased from 958 to 1,038 and in sheet mills 


from 872 to 1,317 days per case. 


remained on the average about 


partial 


days per 


other average 
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Entrance Rates of Common Laborers in 1939 


About three out of every four unskilled workers 
emtering upon a new industrial job in 1939 were 
paid between 40 and 674 cents an hour. Every 
fifth worker received a starting rateofless than 
40 cents, and a somewhat smaller proportion received 
nore than 674 cents an hour. The average rate on 
July 1, 1939, of the nearly 193,000 unskilled 
workers in the 20 industries surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was approximately 50 


cents an hour. 


In the southern and southwestern States wages 
paid unskilled workers on new industrial jobs 
ranged from an average of 26 cents in Georgia 
and 264 cents in South Carolina to 45 cents in 
Arizona and about 464 cents in Kentucky. In the 
northern and western States, the range was from 


an average of 424 cents 


and steel industry. The lowest hourly rates, 
which averaged less than 30 cents an hour, were 
recorded in lumber, fertilizer, and brick, tile, 
and terra cotta industries. 

About one-eighth of all the workers included 
in the survey received an entrance wage of less 
than 30 cents anhour. In the northern and western 
States few unskilled workers (less than 1 percent) 
had an entrance rateof less than this amount. In 
the South and Southwest, on theother hand, nearly 
one-half (46 percent) of all common industrial 
laborers covered by the survey were paid an initial 
hourly wage of less than 30 cents. 

Negro Labor. Approximately 42,000, or about 
every fifth worker surveyed, were Negroes. In 
the northern and western States they averaged an 


entrance rate of 56 cents, 




















in Vermont and 45 cents or about the 
ENTRANCE RATES OF COMMON LABORERS, JULY 1939 seme rate 
in Delaware to 604 cents paid the white unskilled 
in Montana and 63 cents in AVERAGE HOURLY RATE workers upon entrance on 
ae : N STRY . 
Washing ton. NORTH AND | SOUTH AND anew job. In the South 
ST SOUTHWE ST ~ 
— eo eS echt and Southwest, however, 
fest, unskilled petroleum nagyens averaged nena 
n cents 
employees had the highest . rate of Si omts an hour 
Manufacturing: ; 

a . 2 y ; é 5 : 5 . 8 , 5 
entrance rate averaging iettentiie entitabiad - — 57.8 as against 374 cents for 
f§8cents anhour. Building Iron and steel .| 60.0 14.5 white unskilled workers. 
construction workers with Chemicals... . 59.0 38.0 

In the northern and 
arate of 474 cents ranked Slaughtering and meat packing 58.5 43.5 7 : 
ee z western States, out of 
second. The lowest entrance Cement . . 56.5 40.5 
' ; every 1,000 Negroes covered 
rates in the North and Automobile parts . oe 8 56.0 Wo data 
P a ; 36 had an entrance rate of 
West, ranging from 45 to Paints and varnishes 53.5 34.0 
De . Lumber (sawmills) ee 53.0 26.0 less than 40 cents, J62 
cents, were reported 
oat — 53.0 41.0 earned less than 524 cents, 
inthe fertilizer, brick, 
Foundries and machine shops . 51.0 34.0 and 842 received less 
tile, and terra cotta, 5 
Paper and pulp 50.5 39.0 than 674 cents. In the 
ad leather industries. Leather 49.0 37.0 
we : southern and southwestern 

In I S Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 47.5 28.5 . - 
| the South and , ‘ States, out of every 1,000 
Southwe. Fertilizers : 46.5 29.5 , 

St, the average unskilled Negroes employed, 
ra ' 57 : - 

te of 574 cents in Public utilities: 573 had an entrance rate 

petroleum refining was Street railway and motorbus . 52.5 32.0 of less than 30 cents, 
marked] y ‘ac > é as 5 ‘ 

ly higher than the Manufactured and natural gas. 51.5 36.0 762 earned less than 40 
next hig 1es ie Electric light and power ° 50.0 38.5 

ghest rate of 444 af cents, and 989 had an 
cents pai ci 

paid unskilled Building construction — 67.5 37.5 entrance rate of less 
wrkers entering the iron 











than 524 cents per hour. 





Employment and Pay Rolls in November 1939 


Approximately 


100 ,000 


fewer 


workers’ were 


employed in nonagricultural industries inNovember 


than in October. 


substantially smaller than 


season of 


million 


the year. 


more workers were on 


The reduction in employment was 


is customary for this 


About one and one-quarter 
the pay rolls of 


industries other than agriculture inNovember 1939 


than in November 1938. 


The pr 
November 
transportat 


reductions 


incipal 


occurred in 


ion, and on 


in employment 


declines in 
construction 
Class I railroads. 


were also reported in 


work, 


employment in 


water 
Small 


public utilities and in dyeing and cleaning and 


other service industries. 


retail trade, 20,000 in manufacturing, and smaller 


gains 


mines. 


increase 


in anthracite, bituminous-coal, 


The in factory 


and 


metal 


employment 


although not large was, nevertheless, significant 


inasmuch 
manufacturing activity 
results in 


workers. 


as widespread 


the 


layoff 


seasonal 


in November 


of as 


many 


Slackening 


of 
frequently 


as 150,000 


This year 60 of the 90 manufacturing 


industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics 


in the preceding month. 


had more employees on 


Most of 


their pay rolls than 


the important 


gains in November again occurred in the so-called 


heavy 


industries — tron 


machinery, railroad 


machine tools -— while the declines in 


car building, 


foundries, 


and steel, agricul tural 
and 


employment 


















































These reductions were partly offset by were largely concentrated in the food and 
additions of approximately 50,000 workers in clothing industries. 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
NOVEMBER 1939, OCTOBER 1939, and NOVEMBER 1938 
NUMBER WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT F WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY NOVEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER NOVEMBER CTOBER NOVEMBER 
193 1939% 1938 1939* 19 39% 3& 

All industries 8,193,100 |/8,175,300|7,360, 800 |$193,092,000 |$ 192,825,000 $160,234 ,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,778,000 |3,700,200)3,192,500 1,407,000 99,871,006 77,758, 
Iron and steel. . 989,900 953,100 798,600 29,073,000 28,484,000 20,594,000 | 

Machinery 984,300 943,700 793,400 27,959,000 26,456,000 19,827,000 
Transportation equipment 576,600 591,900 520,100 18,545,000 19,033,000 16,457,000 | 
Nonferrous metals 282,100 275,400 236,700 7,548,000 7,452,000 ©. 700,000 | 
Lumber . . 665,000 659,100 588,700 12,598,000 12,603,000 10,231,000 | 
Stone, clay, and glass . 300,500 297,000 270,800 6,948,000 7,088,000 5,975,000 | 
Nondurable-goods groups: 4,415,100|4,475,100|4, 168,300 91,685,000 92,954,000 82,476, ) | 
Textiles .. 1,759,000/1,764,200/1,632,700 29,427,000 29,664,000 25,499,000 | 

Leather 299,200 311,300 292,400 5,010,000 5,345,000 4,639,000 

Food . . 861,100 914,000 847,800 18,990,000 19,691,000 18,300,000 

Tobacco .. +. s5 «2 - 91,800 92,300 94,500 1,399,000 1,411,000 1,375,000 

Paper and printing . 624,100 618,700 596,400 16,967,000 16,917,000 15,534,000 
Chemicals 405,000 404,300 379,700 11,024,000 11,032,000 9,801,000 | 

Rubber... 126,200 124,100 110,500 3,468,000 3,534,000 2,878,000 

Unclassified . 248,700 246,200 214,300 5,400,000 5,360,000 4,450,000 
* Preliminary : Levised | 
_— 
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Durable-Goods Industries. 
durable-goods groups of industries in 
by nearly 78,000. 585,000 more 
had jobs in durable-goods manufacturing 
1939 than in 1938. The 


increases over the year interval were 


Employment in the 
November 
advanced Over 
workers 
in November November 
largest 
190.900 
in iron and steel. 
Weekly pay 
durabl e-goods 


in machinery manufacturing and 191,300 


rolls to workers employed in 


industries were $1,536,000 higher 
than in October and approximately $23,650,000 
November 1938. 


interval, weekly pay rolls rose $8,479,000 in iron 


higher than in Over the 12-month 
and steel, $8,132,000 in machinery manufacturing, 
$2,367,000 in lumber, 
$1,839,000 in 


stone, clay, and glass. 


$2,088,000 in transportation, 
nonferrous metals, and $973,000 in 


Industries. During November 
by 


12,100 in leather, 5,200 in textiles, 


Nondurable-Goods 
employment declined 


no 


52,900 in foodstuffs, 
and 500 in 
tobacco. Small gains in other industries reduced 
the total decline for all nondurable-goods groups 
combined to approximately 60,000. However, nearly 
247,000 more workers had jobs in nondurable-goods 


production in November 1939 than inNovember 1938. 


Weekly wage 
industries declined about $1,270,000 but were more 
than $9,200,000 higher than in November 1938. All 


reported 


payments in nondurab]e-goods 


nondurable-goods groups of industries 


larger pay rolls than a year ago. The increases 


varied in from $24,000 in tobacco and 
$371,000 in $1,433,000 in 


printing and $3,928,000 in textiles. 


amounts 


leather to paper and 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Factory employment and weekly wage payments 
recorded 
in 


The gap in the trends of the Bureau of 


to workers in manufacturing industries 


their sixth consecutive monthly increase 


November. 
labor Statistics employment and pay-roll indexes 
which had existed late in 1937 is 


since now 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


© 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(See chart.) Both indexes 
of 1923-25, although still 


somewhat below the peaks reached in 1937 and 1929. 


practically closed. 


are above the level 


Factory employment stood at 103.8 in November, 


as against 103.6 in October, 93.3 in November 1938, 


and 100 as the average for 1923-25. 
































Factory Pay-Roll Index 
a EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
1923-25 = 100 ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
invex 1923-25-100 IN OEx 
1939 — . 2 i = een ea ined 
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October...... 101.6 eo “2 
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August.seses- 89.7 100 100 
Mibv.c<scuccse S654 
JUNC. seseeess 86.5 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


The average workweek of 38.5 hours reported 


November was 
It 
in 


684 


for manufacturing industries in 


slightly lower than in the preceding month. 


about 2 hours per week higher than 


1938, 


averaged 


November Hourly earnings of nearly 


averaged slightly higher than in October 


1938, 


cents 


and in November Weekly earnings of factory 


averaged $25.70 -- about the same as in 


but 


workers 


October 1939, approximately $2 per week more 


IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Weekly earnings: 
$35.30 in automobiles 
33.10 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
29.45 in foundries and machine shops 
21.65 in brick manufacturing 
19.20 in sawmills 
Average weekly hours of work and average 
hourly and weekly earnings of workers employed 
in five selected nondurable-goods manufacturing 


industries in November 1939 were-—- 





























than in November 1938. 
| 
| 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING WEARING APPAREL 
UR wORK HOURLY EARNIN WEEKLY EARNING 
NCREASE OR DECRE ASE INCREA R DE > INCREASE OR DECREASE 
TRY VEMBER N NOVEMBER 
cl . CTOBER 1 NOVEMBER 1 XCTOBER 1 NOVEMBER 19 CTOBER 1939 NOVEMBER 1028 | 
~ -- T 7 Tr -- 
VEMBER NOVEMBER NOVEMBER Zz NOVEM 1 VEMBER 1949 | NOVEN 
Percent Percent ents Percent ercent Percent Percen 
Clothing, men's .|32.0 - 4.0 +10.4 8.5 + 1.0 +t 2.3 $18.85 - 4.1 +T12.3 
Clothing, women's | 33.5 - 0.4 + 9.8 52.0 - 3.4 1.4 18.65 - 7.5 + 8.9 
Corsets, etc. 36.5 se 4,7 - 1.0 416.0 * i<f + 1.4 17. 15 - 3.3 rt 1.%$ 
Men's furnishings | 37.5 - 3.9 - 2.2 41.0 + 6.5 5.8 15.75 + 2.8 + 3.7 | 
Millinery ....|32.5 - 6.8 + 9.7 63.5 + 4.3 - 4.3 20.95 - 2.7 + 4.¢€ 
Shirts and collars | 36.0 - 3.9 * &.2 41.0 +t 4.1 + 7.9 14.70 + 0.5 + 9.3 
— 









































five selected durable-goods manufactur- 


the 


In 


ing industries average weekly hours of work 


and average hourly and weekly earnings reported 


in November 1939 were-- 


Weekly hours: 


41.0 
39.0 
38.5 
38.5 
38.5 


in foundries and machine shops 

in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in automobiles 

in sawmills 


in brick manufacturing 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


92.5 in automobiles 

84.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
72.0 in foundries and machine shops 
55.5 in brick manufacturing 

49.5 in sawmills 


Weekly hours: 
42.5 in paper and pulp 
40.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
37.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
36.0 in 
35.0 in 


petroleum refining 
tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 











97.0 in petroleum refining 

96.0 in tires and inner tubes 

68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
62.5 in paper and pulp 

41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 
$34.95 in petroleum refining 


33.80 in tires and inner tubes 
27.45 in slaughtering and meat packing 
26.60 in paper and pulp 


15.35 in 


cotton-goods manufacturing 


WHOLE 
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BITUM 
Emp 
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acturing 
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Compared with November 1938, 


earnings in November 1939 were higher in 8 of the 


average hourly 


10 selected durable- and nondurable-goods indus- 


Increases of more than 


tries. 5 percent over the 
#2-month interval were recorded in sawmills, 
brick manufacturing, and cotton-goods manufactur- 
ing. In the automobile and petroleum-refining 


industries hourly earnings averaged slightly lower. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS 











INCREASE OR DECREASE 
NOVEMBER OcT. } NOV 93e 
1 * TO Ti 
NOV x NOV. 193 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Employment...seee. 3,520, 200 + 1.6 + 3.3 
Weekly pay roll $68,610,000 + 0.8 + 4.5 
Weekly hoursS..e+e-. 42.0 - 0.6 - 0.4 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 - 0.1 + 1.5 
Weekly earnings... $21.50 - 0.8 + £27 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Enployment..eceees 1,483,000 - 0.1 + 2.9 
Weekly pay roll... $45,904,000 - 1.2 + 5.3 
Weekly hours...... 41.5 -~ 1.4 - 0.7 
Hourly earnings... $0.70 + 0.1 3.4 
Weekly earnings... $29.95 - 1.1 + 2.3 
WETAL MINING 
Enployment...seees 72,900 L.€ + 7.2 
Weekly pay roll... $2,089,000 + 0.4 +#21.8 
Weekly hours...... 41.0 - 2.5 + 6.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.75 + 1.4 + 6.7 
Weekly earnings... $30.15 - 1.2 +13.6 
BITUMINOUS COAI 
Pnployment....... ° 435,800 + 2.2 + 7.2 
Weekly pay roll... $10,689,000 - 0.9 +18.9 
Weekly hours...... 31.5 - 2.9 +12.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.90 + O.1 - 0.3 
Weekly earnings... $27.85 - 3.0 +10.9 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Enployment..... . 400 , 900 - 0.8 + O.€ 
Weekly pay roll... $13,665,000 - 0.7 + 1.7 
Weekly hours...... 39.0 ‘0.23 + 0.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.80 = @<3 + O.5 
Weekly earnings... $30.80 + 0.2 * 88 
« 


IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING 
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Average weekly earnings 


higher in a number of the selected 
November 1939 than in the same 
earlier. Increases of about 8 percent 
compared with November 1938 occurred 


furnaces and rolling mills, 


shops, 


cotton-goods manufacturing, and sawmills. 


HOTELS 
Enploym 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 


Weekly 


brick 


ONtesessees 


pay 


roll... 


NOUTSseeees 


earnings... 


earnings... 


POWER & LIGHT 


Employm 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 


Weekly 


ELECTRIC 
Enploym 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 


Weekly 


LAUNDRIES 
Employm 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 


Weekly 


DYEING & 
Emp loym 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 
Weekly 


Preliminary 


ONtesesess 
pay roll.. 


HOUrS..sees 


e€arnings..«- 


earnings... 


RAILROADS 
CNbeseeeee 
pay roll.. 


hourSe.es-s 


. 


e€arningsSe.«-. 


earnings... 


OMNLeceeeees 


pay roll.. 
NOUrS.++«-. 
Carnings.. 


earnings.. 


CLEANING 


ONbececeees 


pay roll.. 
hoursS..+-+- 
earnings.. 


earnings.. 


manufacturing, 


NOVEMBER 


19%9* 


268 , 200 
$4,061,000 
7.0 

$0.35 


$15.55 


298,900 


$9,649,000 


186,400 
$6,038,000 
16.0 

$0.70 


$32.80 


220,909 
$3,609,000 
42.5 

$0.40 


$17.75 


58,300 
$1,041,000 
41.5 
$0.50 


$19.95 


were 


foundries 


paper 


INDUSTRIES 


montn 


a 


or 


in 


substantially 


industries in 


year 


more 


blast 


and machine 


pulp, 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





NOV. 19% 
Percent 
- 1.1 
- 0.3 
+ 0.6 
+ 0.2 
+ 0.8 
- 0.1 
+ 0.5 
t 2.1 
- 1.3 
+ 0.6 
- 0.4 
- 2.6 
» 1.8 
- 0.4 
- 2.2 
- 0.4 
= > 


- 0.2 
» 6<.@ 
- 5.3 
- 6.7 
- 2.3 
tT O47 
- 1.5 


NOV. 1938 


NOV. 


+ 


1949 


percent 


0.6 


3.0 
2. 

2.3 
2.8 


0.7 





Business and Economic Conditions in November 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The Department of Agriculture Farm Workday. Based on December 1 reports to 
estimates the November cash income of farmers the Department of Agriculture, hired farm hands 
from the sale of farm products at approximately in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and Mid 
$665,000,000. Although this sum is substantially western States worked on the average about 10 
below October sales of $812,000,000, the decline hours per day. A workday of more than 104 hours 
was not so great as is usually expected fol- was reported for hired farm workers in Wisconsin 
lowing the fall harvest. Farm sales in November and Vermont, while in a few southern and far- 
totaled about $6,000,000 higher than a year ago. western States the average workday was slightly 
Government payments to farmers aggregated less than 9 hours per day. For the country as a4 
$75,000,000 in November, $82,000,000 in October, whole, hired farm hands averaged 9.3 hours of 
and $48,000,000 in November 1938. work per day. 





© 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Output of factories and mines again advanced Production of durable goods, notably iron and 
in November. The increase, however, was not so steel and automobiles, increasedduring the month. 
large as in the 2 preceding months. The Federal Output of nondurable goods also continued at a 
Reserve Board's adjusted index of industrial high level. Department store and chain store 
production stood at 124, as against 121 inOctober, sales rose substantially, but in rural areas 
103 in November 1938, and 100 as the average for sales of general merchandise were not quite so 
the 3 years 1923-25. large as in October. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
































eee: : RTE Industrial Production 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ag 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION a See 
aan 1923-25100 se 1923-25 = 
: 1939 
| 120 November.... 124* 
] October.esss 121 
September... 111 
Ny 100 AugusSt..eees 103 
Julyececesess 101 
JUNC ceeceees 98 
a MAYossesseesss 92 
April.ssseess 92 
60 Marcheceeess 98 
February..+>. 98 
Januaryeeess 101 
40 40 
1938 
a | December.... 104 
RO" 7919 1920 192) 1922 1923 1924 1985 1986 1927 1928 1929 1930 193| 1952 1953 1934 1955 1936 1987 1938 1939 °° November.... 103 
se a ee ston sures — a pete * Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. Total production of 
cars and trucks increased to 351,800 in November. 


38,400 units more than in October but 


passenger 
This was 
9,600 less than in November 1938. 

Bituminous Coal. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that approximately 42,850,000 
bituminous coal were mined in November, compared 
with 45,950,000 tons in Output in 
November 1938 totaled 35,925,000 tons. 


Building Construction. 


tons of 


October. 


The value of building 


permits issued in 2,022 cities rose from about 
$170,700,000 in October to more than $172,500,000 
in November. Total value of permits issued in 
these cities in November 1939 was 17 percent or 
$5,000,000 higher than for the corresponding 


month a year earlier. 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric in 


November declined slightly to about 11,460 million 


power 


kilowatt hours, compared with 11,670 million 
kilowatt hours in the preceding month. Output in 
November 1939 was 13 percent or 1,355 million 


kilowatt hours higher than in November 1S38. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I 


railroads loaded on the average 759,900 cars of 


freight per week in November, compared with 


843,700 cars per week in October and 632,000 cars 
per week in November 1938. 

Steel. Output of steel ingots again 
November total 
estimated at 5,460,000 tons. 


rose in 


with production for the month 


This compares with 
5,394,000 tons in the preceding month and 3,558,000 


tons in November of the preceding year. 
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Government Employment and Relief in November 1939 


Employment inthe Federal Service. The Federal 


wernment service employed about 1,343,000 
persons in November. Of this number, 932,700 
excluding 129,100 force account, supervisory, 


ad technical employees included under construc- 


tion projects below) were in the executive branch, 
42,500 were in the military, 5,600 in the legis- 
lative, and 2,360 in the judicial service. 
Construction Projects. nployment and earnings 
provided at the site of construction on Government 


projects in November were: 


EMPLOYMENT EARNINGS 


niblic Works 


Administration....eee. 204,000 $19,150,000 


"gular Federal Government 
appropriations...e..ee. 


276, 100 28 , 700,000 


nted States Housing 


ee 29,600 3,615,000 
“onstruction Finance 

Corporation.....cevecs 2,640 308 , 900 
Al construction projects 512,340 $51,773,900 


Work Projects. 
Work Projects Administration increased to 2,033,000 


Employment on projects of the 


in November as against 1,912,000 in the preceding 


month. Total wage payments advanced from about 


$102,800,000 in October to about $106,200,000 
in November. 

C. C. C. and N. Y. A. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps provided employment for 335,100 


enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instructors 


in November at a total pay roll of $14,870,000. 


The National Youth Administration provided jobs 


on work projects for 261,200 persons and paid out 


during themonth approximately $4,850,000 in wages. 


General Relief. Preliminary reports to the 


Social Security Board from 110 urban areas indicate 
that 830,400 


about families and single persons 


received $24,300,000 in general relief in Noven- 


The 


October 


funds disbursed were about the as 


of 


ber. same 


in but the number eases of relief 


declined nearly 4 percent. 





sale 


ember 1938. 


What Happened to Prices in November 1939 


Wholesale Prices. 


commodity prices 


November but was 2.2 percent higher than 


wholesale prices stood at 


The general level of whole- 


declined 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 


7 


77 (Ok 


compared with 79.4 in October, 77.5 in November 

Slightly in 1938, and 100 in 1926. In other words, the sane 
in Nov- commodities which cost $100 at wholesale in 199% 
could be bought for $79.20 in November, $79.49 


in November, 


in October, and $77.50 a year ago. 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
































average retail 


| 

ITEM 1926 NOVEMBER NOVEMBER NCRE ASE t) OR DECREASE - l 

1949 1938 VEMBE TO NOVEMBER | 

{| 

Index Index Percent l 

All commodities 100 79.2 77.5 + 2.2 | 
Farm products .... + 100 67.< 67.8 - 0.7 
Raw materials . ...« « 100 72.4 71.5 + 1.3 
Semimanufactured articles 100 82.1 76.2 rT Vet HI 
Finished products . .. . 100 82.0 80.5 +t 1.9 | 
J 

Retail Food Prices. For 51 cities combined, 72.2 in October, 71.7 in November last year, and 
for 1926. This means that 


November and were at approximately the same level 


in November 1938. The 


Statistics index of the average price of 84 foods 


food prices declined slightly in 


Bureau of 


100 
for every 
Labor 


71.8 cents 


as the average 


in November, 


79 9 
lmee 


at retail in 1926, consumers paid on 


the 


cents 


and 71.7 cents in November 1938. 


dollar's worth of foodstuffs purchase 


average 


in October, 
































sold at retail was 71.8 in November, as against 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE | 
— 
Ten RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (- 
NOVEMBER 1939 | NOVEMBER 1938 NOVEMBER 19438 TO NOVEMBER 1939 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound . . « + « « »« 7.9 02 - 0.3 - 3.7 
Butter, pound ... +. « 35.6 33.2 + 2. + 7.2 
Milk, delivered, quart. . 12.8 12.6 + 0.2 + 1.6 
Eggs, dozen .-+«++«es »« 39.6 44.5 - 4.9 -11.0 
Potatoes, peck . « + «+ « +» 34.9 29.0 + 5.9 +20.3 
Lard, pound .. ++ ++4s 10.9 12.4 - 1.5 -12.1 
Pork chops, pound ... - 28.3 31.5 - 3.2 -10.2 
Round steak, pound... . 35.1 35.2 - 0.1 - 0.3 
Sugar, 10 pounds ..... 58.2 51.6 + 6.6 +12.8 
Coffee, pound .. +++. 22.2 22.9 - 0.7 - 3.1 
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Business Profits and Losses, First 9 Months of 1939 


Total net profits of 399 industrial and mer- 


cantile companies and 294 railroad, telephone, and 


ther public utilities aggregated $1,053,400,000 


for the first 9 months of 1939. This was nearly 


twice the net profits these companies made for 


the similar periodof 1938 but considerably smaller 


shipping, steel, and textiles, reported profits 
this year as against losses incurred in the 
preceding year. Class I railroads reduced their 
1938 deficit by about four-fifths. On the 
other hand, the 27 petroleum companies and the 


4 motion picture and amusement companies included 





than during the first 9 months of 


1937 


and 1936. 


in the sample of 


the Federal 


Reserve Bank 


of 


York showed lower profits than in 1938. 


The largest increases in net profits for 1939 


were recorded in automobiles, 


naterials, machinery and tools, 


aviation, 


railroad equipment, 


building 


A few groups——aviation, 


food and food products, 


public utilities, and telephones -- reported larger 





and in retail trade. Several groups of indus- profits during the first 9 months of 1939 than 
tries, notably automobile parts and accessories, for the comparable period of 1937. 
_ 
NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
NUMBER 
RPORATION GROUP! . First 9 months of-- 

COMPANIES 49 36 49 37 1938 1939 
| Total . 693 $1 ,338,300,000/$1 ,689,700,000/$562 ,400,000/$1,053,400,000 
| 

Automobiles it 185,600,000 159,500,000 26,000,000 106,800,000 
| Automobile parts and accessories 37 49,300,000 57,400,000 6,000,000 30,400,000 

Aviation . 9 3,100,000 5,300,000 8,400,000 17,400,000 
| Building materials . 29 29,300,000 41,100,000 10,500,000 23,300,000 
|| Chemicals and drugs 34 117,300,000 142,900,000 78,700,000 115,300,600 
Electrical equipment . 18 51,900,000 77,400,000 31,100,000 45,000,000 
Food and food products . 36 110,800,000 103,500,000 99,800,000 105,600,000 

Machinery and tools . 42 48,200,000 70,500,000 11,600,000 26,800,000 

Mining . 4 74,400,000 120,200,000 52,800,000 71,100,000 
Motion pictures and amusements . 4 6,400,000 7,200,000 6,500,000 5,800,000 
| Office and store equipment . 7 11,700,000 14,600,006 9,800,000 10,500,000 
Paper and paper products . 13 7,400,000 18,700,000 4,100,000 7,100,000 
Petrolam .«+<«+ss + 27 98,500,000 143,700,000 88,800,000 53,100,000 
|| Printing, publishing, advertising 8 11,000,000 10,600,000 5,900,000 7,900,000 
|| Public utilities (Net income). 65 173,000,000 182,200,000; 159,200,000 182,300,000 
| Railroads, Class I (Net income). 139 43,700,000 81,400,000) 175,600,000 53, 500,006 
|| Railroad equipment . 10 16,100,000 33,500,000 1,300,000 10,200,000 
| Retail trade. . 14 7,300,000 8,300,000 400,000 4,800,000 
| Shipping . 4 3,100,000 700,000 400,00 1,000,000 
| ee 24 87,100,000]  203,800,000| 22,700, 00 53,400,000 

Telephone (Net operating income) 90 169,800,000 171,500,000] 153,400,000 176,900,000 

._. . Seereeerere 10 8,400,000 7,600,000 300 , 00( 3,700,000 

Tobacco (cigars) 6 2,700,000 2,500,000 2,300,000 2,600,000 
| Miscellaneous 15 22,200,000 25,600,000 17,400,000 25,700,000 
* Losses in italic type. 
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